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division of corporations should be between public and private. Public
implies either those which are organized to conduct public business, such
as municipalities and incorporated villages, or those which have as their
function the performance of duties formerly imposed upon private enter-
prise. Owing to some emergency that creates hazards greater than private
enterprise cares to bear, governmental agencies are sometimes organized
to ensure continued service to the public. Numerous alphabetical agen-
cies of the decade of the 1930's can be classified in this category, such as
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Home Owners Loan Cor-
poration, and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation,
Private corporations may be divided into those which issue stock as
evidence of investment and those nonstock corporations which substitute
membership as the basis of organization. By incorporating, the latter
may ensure a permanent plan for holding property and making contracts.
They include corporations for such purposes as social clubs, fraternities,
charitable, religious, and educational institutions, and some mutual and
cooperative ventures whose object is not measured in terms of profit.
Stock corporations are private in nature and are organized in the hope of
profit.
There are various methods of classifying stock corporations. One
divides them into three groups as follows:
1.  Public-service corporations, including at present such corporations
as steam railroads, gas and electric companies, street railways, telephone,
telegraph, and water companies, have the peculiar characteristic of pos-
sessing special rights, granted by franchise, to use public property for
private use.  They are generally under special control of commissions
which regulate them. The special features of such corporations which
classify them as public utilities will not be discussed.
2.  Moneyed corporations, such as banks and insurance companies, and
investment companies in those states which have already begun to super-
vise their activities, are usually organized under special laws and subjected
to special regulations.  These special features are omitted from this text.
3.  Private corporations, constituting the main thesis of this text, arc
those engaged in the ordinary business operations of commerce and indus-
try.  Most of these are stock corporations, whose ownership is evidenced
by the issue of stock,  This group is subdivided for various purposes to
suit the needs of particular individuals.  For example, the investment
banker frequently speaks of rails, gas and electric companies, steels, mines,
oils, etc.